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THE SPECTRE’S REVENGE, 


The following legend is confidently related at Naples. A very respecta- 
ble Italian told me that many of the most enlightened Neapolitans believed 
it, although he could not himself think it true. We will say nothing of its 
probability, leaving the reader to form his own opinion. 


Signor Doratio, an Italian of rank, owned a seat near 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius. It was a castle of great 
antiquity, overhanging the beautiful bay of Naples; 
though ruined, a part of it was in sufficient repair to be 
habitable. Here he spent most of his time with his wife 
and daughter. 

One night, shortly after his arrival from Naples, where 
he had remained for a season, as he lay awake about 
midnight, the figure of a tall man, clothed in the fashion 
of half a century before, slowly approached him. It 
gazed with vacant eyes — yet they seemed fierce — upon 
Doralio ; with its right hand it pointed to a wound in the 
breast, where its garments were covered with blood. 
Doralio raised himself in order to look more clearly at the 
stranger. The moon fell full into his face ; it was pale, 
the lips firmly pressed together, as if in determination or 
anger. Doralio slightly shuddered, but he was not one 
to fear much the visit of any human being, and he be- 
lieved not, like many of his countrymen, in ghosts and 
spirits. He drew his sword from beneath his pillow, and 
made a thrust at the mysterious visiter, but he met with 
nothing but air, for the object at which he aimed retreat- 
ed without the reach of the sword. Finding he did not 
reach it, he arose and attacked it more fiercely, but still 
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the spectre evaded him and vanished through the wall, 
whispering ‘“‘ Revenge.” He gazed a moment where the 
form had vanished, and then returned to his couch rumi- 
nating upon the sight; he could not sleep for a long 
time ; at length, however, tired nature would have her 
due, and he sunk into a sleep, where he again saw the 
vision. 

Adelaide Doralio was the most beautiful of Italian 
beauties, and as such had many lovers. One of these 
gallants, on the night which we have mentioned, had 
been tinkling his guitar with an occasional song, when 
he saw the spectre, that we have described, advancing 
towards him on its way to the place in which we have 
already seen it. The lover was too much affrighted to 
continue playing, and as the spectre rushed by him he 
dropped his guitar and fled, never to return again toa 
lady who dwelt among ghosts. 

* * * * * * 

Doralio arose the next morning gloomy and sad; he 
spoke not much, and breakfast over, he travelled up the 
mountain to muse by himself. He came shortly to an old 
ruined tomb, which might, in former ages, have belonged 
to the castle. Here he sat down; but what was his as- 
tonishment and terror to see the same spectre standing 
near him, gazing as on the preceding night! He rubbed 
his eyes to see if it were not a delusion, but it could not 
be ; there it stood too plain to be mistaken. He rushed 
down the hill, and as he passed, the spectre said, ina 
hollow, sepulchral voice, ‘‘ Revenge.’ When Doralio 
arrived at the castle, he related the whole of the adven- 
ture of the preceding night to his wife and daughter, 
who comforted him as they alone knew how. In their 
presence he drove away all remembrance of the vision, 
and was cheerful as ever. 

But that night, Doralio was again visited by the stran- 
ger, gazing upon him as before. He crossed himself and 
said his prayers, but the ghost moved not, till it had re- 
peated, in the same tone as before, the word ‘‘ Revenge,” 
and then it disappeared. At the departure of the visiter, 
he was a little relieved, but his imagination was busy. 
‘Whose ghost could it be ?—for ghost it surely was. 
Why did it visit him? What could it mean by that 
word ‘Revenge’?”’ were questions which arose in his 
mind, but could not be answered. 
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He arose next morning, as gloomy, if not more so, as 
on the preceding. He spoke but little, and early went to 
the eastern tower of the castle, which was uninhabited, 
and ascended to the upper room, containing three or four 
old chairs and an ebony cabinet, which had belonged to 
some of Doralio’s ancestors. ‘This part of the castle the 
servants never approached, being forbidden by their mas- 
ter; and it is doubtful, even if they had not been thus 
forbidden, whether they would have gone, for it was 
rumored that this part was haunted. Here Doralio shut 
himself up, threw himself into one of the chairs, and 
mused for along time. At length he thought of looking 
into the cabinet, since he had never inspected it, and as 
there might be something of value in it. It was unlock- 
ed and he opened the doors. A great many papers of 
little value, were scattered about carelessly. Slightly 
looking these over, he opened a drawer, and found there 
a manuscript, of close writing, so that much of it was 
illegible. He opened it and read as follows. 

‘Is this then real?—vyes, yes, it is, alas! I never 
shall see liberty again. No, no, life has no charms for 
me now. Oh! why am I doomed to wear out such a 
miserable existence ? Can no friendly hand rescue me — 
freeme? Alas! I must not hope it! Here I must for- 
ever live — yet, no—I soon shall die! Why will they 
not kill me now? why torture me thus? Death were 
far sweeter than this life, *t would end my miseries. 
Pliani, if you but knew my misery, even you could not 
but pity. And yet you do know it. You have ordered 
it all, and there is no chance to hope! You keep me 
from those friends dearer than my life — you keep me 
here in prison, shut out from the free air of heaven. But 
I will be revenged. But I know not when I shall die. 
Each day, I think I am to die, when I but hear my keep- 
er’s tread, who comes to bring me food.” 

Here the manuscript became illegible. But what Do- 
ralio had read was enough to work him to a phrenzy. 
‘ Revenge !” cried he, ‘‘ yes, be revenged on me!” and 
he paced the apartment in great agitation, muttering to 
himself, But he was suddenly interrupted. 

A door, opening upon a staircase which led to the 
secret passages and depths of the castle, was thrown open, 
and Doralio, gazing in astonishment at the passage, heard 
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a voice echoing through the arches below, calling out 
*‘ Revenge!” He rushed down the narrow staircase and 
along the passages, following the sound which receded 
as he hastened on, until he came to the end of a pas- 
sage, where there was a small cell lighted by a narrow 
grating. Here he sank down, for he could go no farther ; 
but he had scarcely seated himself upon a stone there, 
when the well known spectre appeared before him — the 
same, except that it was holding out a dagger, instead of 
pointing at the wound, as before. The dagger seemed 
to be offered to Doralio. He could bear no more; he 
seized it and plunged it into his own heart, the vaulted 
passage around ringing ‘‘ Revenge is sweet!” 

The day passed away, and Doralio’s wife with her 
daughter sat, awaiting his return, in a balcony. But 
he came not, and they, thinking that business had 
detained him at Naples, were not uneasy_at his absence. 
‘lwo days passed, and as he came not then, they ques- 
tioned the servants, one of whom said that he had last 
seen him enter the eastern tower. Messengers were 
despatched thither, for they now suspected that some 
treacherous spring-lock had detained him a prisoner there. 
The servants thought otherwise. ‘They feared that the 
spirits of the place had taken their master, and they 
sought him with fear. They ascended the tower, how- 
ever, and seeing the door open in the upper room, they 
went down the secret stair, and along the winding pas- 
sages, ‘‘Ilam revenged!” echoed in theirears. ‘‘ He 
is in this passage,” cried one, “I will find him.” They 
rushed on, but what was their horror when they saw 
their master’s cold and dead body; his hand still grasp- 
ing the dagger which was sheathed in his breast. They 
raised him and carried him out amid the shrieks “ Re- 
venge is sweet, and I’m Revenged ! ” 


‘The above is worthy of being related, only as it shows 
one of the many superstitions prevalent among a certain 
class of an imaginative people. As I said before, many 
Neapolitans believe it implicitly, 


A. C. 
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A COLLEGE GENIUS. 


*“ You are a great genius;—no— 'tis fifty to one, Sir, you are a great 
dunce.” — Trist. Shandy. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As your readers are better pleased with touches of 
nature, than of wit, I offer no apology for introducing to 
their notice the following account of a College Genius, 
as given by my friend Dr. Proser, one of the oldest 
graduates of this college. He speaks to the experience of 
every collegian, and I should think he intended to apply 
his remarks to some geniuses of our day, did I not know 
to the contrary. AB 


“ A College Genius,” says the Doctor, “‘is a man of 
uncommon understanding ; above the labors and pains 
which others undergo for the sake of knowledge, he 
complacently contemplates from the lofty eminence, to 
which his genius lifts him, the plodding multitude be- 
low. 

‘‘ He has read and conversed so much about men of 
genius, that he seems to have persuaded himself that he 
belongs to their number, and has fully persuaded others, 
as his title shows. He does every thing by the force of 
genius. 

‘It never takes him more than fifteen minutes to write 
a theme, which is always incomparably better than any 
one’s else ; and as for his lessons, he understands them 
by intuition, if indeed he understands them at all. 
Mathematics, however, are an exception; he has no ge- 
nius for them, and therefore he neglects them. Scott, 
Byron, and many other great men were no mathema- 
ticians. 

‘‘You cannot name an author with whom he is not 
acquainted, and on whom he will not pass some very 
learned criticisms. 

‘‘He is a philosopher of the new school, and, in his 
wisdom, consigns all the old philosophers and poets to 
the grave of neglect, as unworthy of these enlightened 
times. 
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“The ancient languages are useless, and therefore, he 
does not study them, or, forsooth, he does not study them, 
and therefore they are useless. Our whole system of 
education is fundamentally wrong, and therefore he will 
do what he can to overturn it. 

“This study does no good, therefore he will not attend 
recitation. ‘To rise at morning prayers would disturb 
his slumbers, therefore he sleeps over. College rules are 
senseless, unreasonable, or unjust, therefore he opposes 
them to his utmost. ‘Tio be sober and temperate would 
not be a mark of genius or extraordinary talent, therefore 
he avoids the imputation. ‘To be eccentric, to be dissi- 
pated, to carouse, and drink, are what other great men 
have done before him, therefore he will in these respects 
follow their worthy examples. ‘To say No, when asked 
to violate his pledge to virtue and principle, would re- 
quire self-denial, and besides, would not be treating the 
gentleman, who gave the invitation, politely; therefore 
he hesitates not to violate his pledge. Politeness and 
good nature are qualities which many a common man 
possesses ; therefore he attempts to be sarcastic and se- 
vere, like Johnson and other geniuses. At one time he 
is immoderately modest and unassuming; at another, 
assuming all the gravity and importance of a Socrates, 
he lectures his associates on the rules of politeness and 
good breeding. 

‘He writes poetry, and courts the muses after the 
strictest rules of Horace. Wine is the cure of all evils, a 
solace to the wounded spirit, and an inspirer of the 
muses. His ideas and allusions, both in his conversation 
and writings, are indeed poetical. He employs flowery 
language and unique expressions, and is at times given 
to punning. He possesses great acumen and sagacity, 
for he often detects the force of his own jokes, before 
any other one thinks of smiling. 

“His criticisms upon different writers are very wise. 
Byron is, according to him, no poet. Possessing large 
ideality and language, and a fine imagination, he wants 
the highest attribute of a poet—philosophy. Our critic 
fails not to mention in the same connexion all his eccen- 
tricities and vices, and descant upon them with peculiar 
pleasure. 

“He notices Shakspeare in more favorable terms, al- 
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lows*him to be a poet, and coneludes his criticism with 
the quotation, ‘‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit’? — which he 
leaves to be applied at pleasure to himself or his friend 
Will. 

‘“‘ He,” the Doctor shrewdly observes, ‘is a sentimen- 
talist of the strictest sect; is often heard to accuse others 
of wanting those nicer perceptive powers and sensibili- 
ties, which characterize the highest order of minds. He 
is very susceptible of fine impressions from examining 
works of art and nature. He is often wrought into ec- 
stasies of joy by a little picture, which excites no extra- 
ordinary gratification in other minds. He never speaks 
of Nature, but in the most enthusiastic terms ;— jit is 
his god. He breaks out in the most sublime strains of 
eloquence, and seems to regard himself as alone capable 
of realizing its beauties, and qualified to speak upon it. 

‘‘ He was once, like many other geniuses, an infidel, 
but now denounces all disbelievers in unqualified lan- 
guage, as the vilest of the vile. His turn of mind is 
decidedly metaphysical, and his language metaphysical 
or nonsensical, for no one fully comprehends it. He 
believes in Christianity now, because it is a spiritual re- 
ligion, though he has been, more than once, on the verge 
of adopting the heathen religion for the same reason, 
and because, also, he admired its mysticism, and the 
pompous rites and ceremonies connected with it. 

‘‘ He is, withal, an amateur in music ; sings, and plays 
the flute delightfully. His very soul is in music, while 
engaged in it. No extravagance of language can equal 
its merits. ‘ Music hath charms,’ &c. 

‘The man, that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’ 


Language like this he employs on every favorable occa- 
sion, and especially among the ladies, where his manners 
are peculiarly interesting.” 


[Here the Doctor interspersed some excellent moral 
reflections, most of which are unfortunately illegible, — 
and concluded very forcibly, | 

“Your eternal well-wisher, 
“'THEOPHILUS PRosER.”’ 
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THE LAST REQUEST. 


‘He (the captain) earnestly wished, although in sight of land, that he 
should be buried in the ocean. It was a natural request, for the sea had 
always been his home.’’ — Brown’s Lives of Mariners. 


“You place your hands upon my brow, 
And say that I am dying now; 
A cold, cold whisper round my heart 
Has long since told me we must part. 
One simple boon is all I claim, 
And then you may forget my name. 
Raise o’er this form no earthly tomb, 
I cannot brook its cheerless gloom ; 
No voice the stillness there will break, 
Or bid the slumbering spirit wake ; 
Save when the fitful blast is high, 
And autumn leaves are rustling by. 
At moonlight hour a fairy throng 
The lonely churchyard trips along, 
And pours above each festering head 
A mimic requiem o’er the dead ; 
There let some weary peasant rest, 
The turf may fold his slavish breast, 
And round his corse strange reptiles meet, 
Or coil within his winding sheet ; 
Old ocean’s pathless waves shall be 
A boundless sepulchre for me! 
Wide through his coral caves [’ll roam, 
And weave my shroud of whitest foam! 
”T is joy his maddening tones to hear, 
They fall like music on my ear, 
While from its prison breaks my soul, 
To mingle with his onward roll! 
Let the wild genii of the deep 
Around my form their vigils keep, 
And loudly sing the weltering surge 

; Above my head a solemn dirge, 

; For sweet — oh sweet, shall ever be 

The murmur of my native sea! 

The only voice that e’er can bless 

My own dark spirit’s loneliness! ”’ 





His wish was heard, the weary wave 
Now moans above his ocean grave. 


JoHN SMITH. 
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FIELDING. 


Or ail the writers of works of imagination, no one 
has ever displayed greater powers, either in the construc- 
tion of his story, or the delineation of character, than 
Henry Fielding. 

He was born on. the 22d of April, 1707, of a noble 
family, his father being General Edmund Fielding, and 
his mother a daughter of Judge Gold. He was also 
nearly related to the family of the Duke of Kingston, 
among whom was the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague; and in passing as he did from the rank in 
which nature had thus placed him to the lowest class of 
society, he gained that knowledge of men and manners, 
which was afterwards so eminently displayed in his 
novels. 

General Fielding by his first wife had one son, Henry, 
and four daughters; and after the death of his lady, he 
married again and had a numerous family. It was prob- 
ably owing to the expense resulting from this, and toa 
natural carelessness of disposition, that Henry was so 
early thrown upon his own resources. 

Fielding received his first instruction from the Rev. 
Mr. Oliver, who is supposed to have been the original of 
Parson ‘l'rulliber. After continuing with this gentleman 
for some time, he went to Eton, where he imbibed that 
love for classical knowledge, which is so conspicuous in 
most of his writings, and from this place was sent to 
Leyden to study law. He seems to have applied him- 
self diligently while at Leyden, but owing to the failure 
of remittances was soon obliged to leave his studies and 
repair to London. 

Here he was exposed at the age of twenty, without a 
friend or adviser, to all the temptation and dissipation of 
the metropolis. 

Fielding is said to have been tall, well-formed, and 
handsome, and possessing as he did a remarkably strong 
constitution, together with a faculty of enjoying the 
present moment without regard to the future, it can 
scarcely be a matter of surprise that he became dissipated 
and improvident. 
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His relation, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, gives the 
following sketch of his character in one of her letters 
written after his death. 

‘Y am sorry for Henry Fielding’s death, not only as I 
shall read no more of his writings, but because I believe he 
lost more than others, as no man enjoyed life more than 
he did, though few had less occasion to do so, the highest 
of his preferment being raking in lowest sinks of vice 
and misery. I should think it a nobler and less nauseous 
employment to be one of the staff officers that conduct 
the nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution (even 
when he had with great pains half demolished it) made 
him forget every evil, when he was before a venison 
pasty, or over a flask of champagne; and, I am per- 
suaded, he has known more happy moments, than any 
prince upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rapture 
with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was starv- 
ing ina garret. ‘There was a great similitude between 
his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. He had the 
advantage, both in learning, and in my opinion genius; 
they both agree in wanting money, in spite of all their 
friends, and would have wanted it, if their hereditary 
Jands had been as extensive as their imaginations! yet 
each of them was so formed for happiness, it is pity he 
was not immortal.” 

Fielding soon found that some income was necessary 
for a man of pleasure, and he employed his pen in writing 
for the theatre. Between the years 1727 and 1736, he 
produced eightcen plays with various success. His genius, 
however, did not fit him to shine in the drama, and his 
plays now are seldom read. 

In 1735 he collected a company of comedians under 
the name of the Great Mogul’s Company, with the inten- 
tion of performing his own plays; but the enterprise was 
unsuccessful, and the players soon separated. 

Till the year 1737, Fielding led the life of a man of 
pleasure; but about this time he married a_ beautiful 
young lady of the name of Craddock, who possessed 
about £1500. About the same time he came into pos- 
session by the death of his mother of an estate at Stow- 
ers in Derbyshire, worth about £200 per annum. Here 
he retired with his wife. But the careless and expensive 
habits he had acquired in London were unfortunately 
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retained in his new abode. He established an equipage 
with showy liveries, kept horses and hounds, lived every 
way beyond his income, and, at the end oi three years, 
was a studentin the temple without land or property. At 
the expiration of the usual term he was called to the bar; 
but ihe lawyers distrusted his application, and his prac- 
tice was small. 

In addition to his other misfortunes his excesses now 
began to impair his constitution, and he was visited by 
severe attacks of the gout. Notwithstanding his illness, 
he bore up against this flood of calamities, and endeavored 
to continue his play of the Virgin Unmasked; but owing 
to its being considered a satire, the Chamberlain refused 
his license. Disappointed in this, he supported himself 
and family by the production of essays, tracts, and politi- 
cal pamphlets. But his evil fortune was not yet at an 
end. He lost his wife; and such was his affliction, that 
his friends feared for the consequences to his reason. 

But the violence of his grief soon wore off, though he 
ever continued to regret her, and necessity again called 
him to his literary labors. 

In the year 1741, he engaged in a new kind of compo- 
sition, which, though then considered humble, he raised 
to celebrity. 

Richardson’s Pamela had gained him great fame, and 
Fielding, either tired of hearing it praised, or impelled by 
want to attempt this popular kind of composition, wrote 
the History of Joseph Andrews, which was an ironical 
imitation of Richardson’s work. ‘This, though not one of 
Fielding’s best efforts, contains some scenes and charac- 
ters which are drawn with a masterly hand. It is said 
to have been written in imitation of Cervantes, but the 
mock heroic style seems rather to have been borrowed 
from Scaron. Joseph Andrews was deservedly very pop- 
ular, and still continues to be read when Pamela is almost 
forgotten. 

Richardson and his friends were very much enraged 
by Fielding’s performance, and, besides loading him with 
abuse, they proclaimed that both the author and his 
works would be soon forgotten. Richardson never for- 
gave his imitator, but to the end of his life never omitted 
an opportunity of speaking ill of him. He did not 
address Fielding himself on the subject of his grievances, 
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but with a singular mixture of modesty and delicacy 
wrote to his sisters, with whom he was well acquainted, 
on the unfortunate predilection of their brother for the 
‘‘low and mean in character and description.” Fielding 
seems not to have returned this ill will, but allowed 
Richardson the praise which his genius really deserved, 
and in the fifth number of the Jacobite Journal highly 
commends his Clarissa. 

After the publication of his novel, Fielding returned to 
the drama, and produced the Wedding Day, the last play 
of his published during his lifetime. ‘The Fathers was 
published after his death. 

Fielding was very careless of his literary reputation. 
We find the following anecdote of his indifference to it. 

‘On one of the days of the rehearsal, Garrick, who 
performed a principal part, and who was even then a 
favorite with the public, told Fielding he was apprehen- 
sive that the audience would make free with him ina 
particular passage ; and remarked, that as a repulse might 
disconcert him during the remainder of the night, the 
passage should be omitted. ‘No,’ replied he, ‘if the 
scene is not a good one let them find that out.’ Accord- 
ingly the play was brought out without alteration, and 
as had been foreseen marks of disapprobation appeared. 
Garrick, alarmed at the hisses he had met with, retired 
into the green-room, where the author was solacing him- 
self with a bottle of champagne. He had by this time 
drank pretty freely, and glancing his eye at the actor, 
while clouds of tobacco smoke issued from his mouth, cried 
out, ‘What’s the matter, Garrick? what are they hissing 
now?’ ‘ Why the scene that I begged you to retrench,’ re- 
plied the actor; ‘I knew it would not do, and they have so 
frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect myself 
again the whole night.’ ‘Oh,’ rejoined he with great 
coolness, ‘they have found it out have they?’ ” 

Besides many small pieces, Fielding published in 1743 
a volume of Miscellanies, and soon after this appeared 
his History of Jonathan Wild the Great. This last work 
is one of the author’s poorest productions, though some 
scenes in it are marked with his peculiar powers. Be- 
sides these publications he conducted the Jacobite Jour- 
nal, and the ‘True Patriot, and Champion, papers in which 
he zealously supported the whig cause. He remained 
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unnoticed by government till 1749, when he received a 
small pension, and through the influence of Mr. Lyttleton 
was appointed justice of peace for Westminster and Mid- 
dlesex. At this period the justices were paid for their 
services by fees, a system which of course led them to 
increase every petty dispute which was brought before 
them. Such a school was not calculated to improve a per- 
son in any respect, and it greatly increased the careless 
and disreputable habits of Fielding. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to know that in this sink of corruption, though 
somewhat infected, his principles remained unshaken. 
The truth of the following account of his conduct, given 
by himself, has never been disputed. 

‘“‘T will confess, that my private affairs at the begin- 
ning of the winter had but a gloomy aspect, for I had 
not plundered the public or the poor of those sums which 
men, who are always ready to plunder both, as much as 
they can, have been pleased to suspect me of taking; 
on the contrary, by composing instead of inflaming the 
quarrels of porters and beggars, (which I blush when I 
say has not been universally practised,) and by refusing 
to take a shilling from a man who most undoubtedly 
would not have had another left, I had reduced an income 
of about £500 a year of the dirtiest money upon earth 
to little more than £300, a considerable portion of which 
remained with my clerk.” 

While performing his duty as justice, Fielding pub- 
lished a number of tracts on various subjects, some of 
which are said to have contained much valuable matter, 
and printed an Inquiry into the Increase of Thieves and 
Robbers, a work containing many useful hints, some of 
which were adopted by government. About the same 
time he published his most celebrated work, Tom Jones. 
It was written while, in addition to the interruptions 
arising from his official duties, he was obliged to write 
pamphlets for his own support. It is inscribed to the 
Hon. Mr. Lyttleton, without whose assistance, and the 
patronage of the Duke of Bedford, he acknowledged that 
it would never have been completed. Ralph Allen is 
also noticed as having generously assisted him. 

The History of a Foundling far surpassed al] former 
productions of the kind in truth and nature. It is not 
certainly without faults; but the happy management of 
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the story, and the strong and natural delineation of the 
characters, render it the best of the old English novels. 
It was so remarkably popular at the time of its publica- 
tion, that Millar, the publisher, was able to make Fielding 
a present of £100, in addition to the £600 for which he 
purchased it. 

But the History of a Foundling, though so generally 
admired, did not pass without censure. Richardson and 
his adherents, unable to deny the excellence of the work, 
accused it of having a bad tendency on the morals of the 
people. Amore futile objection could hardly be imagined ; 
for it is remarkable, that all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, into which Jones is made to fall, are consequences 
of his vices. ‘There are certainly several passages which 
are contrary to modern notions of delicacy, but at the 
time these were written they were considered unexcep- 
tionable. As to the readers being inclined to imitate the 
irregularities of Jones, it is probable that as few are ever 
induced to copy his faults, as to imitate his frankness, 
generosity, and manly qualities. 

Tom Jones carried Fielding to the height of fame; but 
excepting the temporary relief it afforded him, made little 
change in his fortunes. 

Amelia was the last work of importance composed by 
our author; but though we recognise many characters 
which the hand of a master alone could have drawn, yet 
the effect is on the whole unpleasing, and Millar who had 
purchased it for £1000 was obliged to resort to a strat- 
agem to increase the sale. 

In 1752 Fielding was engaged in publishing the Co- 
vent Garden Journal. It was his misfortune, however, 
that he was unable to keep clear of the political and 
literary disputes of the day; and he had scarcely com- 
menced the publication, when he was involved in a quar- 
rel with Dr. Hill and a number of other writers, among 
whom the name of Smollett appears. The war, however, 
was fortunately but of short duration. 

Fielding’s health was now fast decaying; he was called 
by the Duke of Newcastle, to assist him in forming and 
executing a plan for the suppression of secret robberies, 
and for £600 agreed to undertake the enterprise. He 
attended to the execution of his scheme in person, and 
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was completely successful in extirpating a number of 
daring gangs in London and its vicinity. 

This last exertion, however, seems entirely to have 
destroyed his little remaining health. He was attacked 
at once by dropsy, jaundice, and asthma; every remedy 
failed to restore strength, and he was at last advised to 
try a warmer climate. 

On the 26th of June, 1754, he left London for Lisbon. 
By a notice in the journal, which he began on this occa- 
sion, he seems to have been much depressed at the time 
of his departure, and probably never expected to return. 

Weak and sick as he was, his misfortunes did not over- 
come his strength of mind, and he continued his Journey 
to Lisbon, a work which displays his peculiar powers. 
This work he did not live to complete. 

He reached Lisbon alive; but, after lingering two 
months, died in the beginning of October, 1754, at the 
age of 48. 

Fielding was compelled by his necessities to be indus- 
trious with his pen. In the course of his short life he 
conducted four periodical papers, and wrote twenty-eight 
dramatic and twenty-one miscellaneous pieces. Many of 
these were intended merely for the time at which they 
were written, many more were carelessly and hastily 
composed ; but he has left enough to stamp him as a man 
of uncommon genius and strength of mind, and the best 
of the old English novelists. 

AS. Me 


NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. Il. 


ROME. 


«¢ And this is Rome, that sat on her seven hills! ’”’ 


Wovutp to heaven I had the pen and the imagination 
to picture this eternal city, as beautifully as Madame de 
Staél! What happiness could have been greater than that 
of Lord Oswald, when he rambled over these ruins, 
supporting, and supported by his dear Corinne! But being 
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neither of these parties, it will not become me to lead 
you through romance, but briefly to deal in truth. 

Passing by the more modern improvements of the city, 
look for a moment at the ancient ruins that surround us. 
First in interest is the Forum, degraded from its former 
splendor, and now known only as the Campo Vaccino, 
or Cow Field. How great is the interest attached to this 
spot, arising not from its name merely, but from the dig- 
nity it preserves even when covered with ruins! ‘The 
form is oval, and embraces within its circuit several tri- 
umphal arches and many temples. 

As you descend the Capitoline Hill the gloomy arch of 
Sept. Severus meets your eye, covered like all the rest 
with bas reliefs, representing t!:e achievements of him to 
whom it is dedicated. On the right stand the ruins of 
the temples of Jupiter ‘Tonans and that of Concord ; the 
last, so firmly fixed on the mind of every student of 
Roman literature by Cicero’s harangues, would require a 
most accurate description, — but what can be said of it ? 
There are five Corinthian columns supporting a broken 
entablature, on which is an inscription purporting that it 
was rebuilt by the senate and Roman people. Broken 
marbles and columns lie strewn around, and cattle feed 
on the spot, where centuries ago men stood and listened 
to the thunders of Roman eloquence, and where mobs 
contended with patricians for they knew not what. 
Farther on we come to other temples renowned in the 
pages of history, but no real information could be gained 
from a mere sketch. By far the most interesting feature 
in the scene is the Coliseum. With truth Byron sung, 


‘© While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand.” 


This noble building has resisted the attempts of Goths 
and Vandals, and of those, worse than even these savage 
hordes, who would have made it a quarry for building- 
materials. It is of an oval form, and was capable of con- 
taining near an hundred thousand persons. Its present 
state of decay conveys but a slight idea of its appearance, 
when the beauty and fashion of ancient Rome thronged 
its walls ‘to see the gladiator die.” But this want is 
more than atoned for by the higher and nobler feeling, 
which arises involuntarily at the sight of these broken 
arches, covered with wild Italian shrubbery. It has been 
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computed by an eminent botanist, that within its walls 
may be found not less than four hundred different species 
of flowers, all of them possessing a fragance unknown to 
our northern specimens. The sweet wall-flower, with its 
bright yellow blossom and its fragrant odor, and the far- 
famed acanthus, flourish luxuriantly among the broken 
and overthrown columns and pillars of this venerable 
pile. ‘The pen may waste its powers, and the pencil in 
vain attempt to delineate the scene and the feelings 
which it excites; nothing but sight can make an ade- 
quate impression on our minds. 

There is a time to see this spot, when nothing external 
can affect the senses, and when the whole sublimity of the 
scene is felt in all its grandeur; it is, when the moon is 
about half full. It was on such a night as this, I stood for 
the first time within the Coliseum’s walls, the dim light 
enlarged the already gigantic arches, and when the tall 
weeds waved to and fro, it seemed as if the tutelar genius 
of Rome was mourning over her fall. ‘The only words 
spoken by us were “sublime,” and “ grand,” as the tall 
Capuchin, in his brown cloak and hood, thrust his lantern 
towards some dark hole, through which was seen the 
‘‘ palace of the Cesars,” or the forum, undisturbed save 
by the clank of the sentinel, as he paced his weary round, 
or by the hoarse challenge, ‘Chi vala?” A death-like 
stillness reigns around, and none could wish it broken ; 
the thoughts that crowd on us with overwhelming vio- 
lence demand the utmost quiet. ‘The clocks of the city 
had already tolled the hour of ten before the party were 
ready to retire, and as the streets were not the safest 
places in the world at that time, it was deemed expedient 
to sound a retreat. 

As we came out of the Coliseum, I lingered behind 
for a few moments, and the party were lost to my view. 
The direction of the sentinel to my abode could not be 
understood, for the way was long and intricate — but one 
resource seemed left, to strike for the Tiber and follow 
the banks. It was not without difficulty that the river 
could be found, not on account of its size, (although it 
must have diminished from the Augustan age,) but 
through ignorance of the direction. At last, however, it 
was found, and my course was known, though not very 
plain, for the moon had sunk. As the patrol had just 
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passed, it was necessary to keep a sharp lookout, and not 
without reason, for in a few moments one was at my 
side, his intent unknown, till he lay stretched on the 
pavement, and a friendly hand conducted me home. On 
the way I[ learnt, that his name was Giacomo , an 
officer of the Pope’s body guard, to whom there was a 
letter in my trunk. Arrived at my lodgings, we found 
the party not yet returned, probably having wandered 
off in quest of some other ruin; and over a bottle of the 
“ Lagrima Christi’? cemented a friendship, that not even 
the ocean between us has parted. Thus ended one of 
my first days in the ‘Imperial city,” and thus for the 
present ends my tale, to be resumed at a future day if 
the reader desires it. . 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Wirn trembling pen we trace the theme so often es- 
sayed by the highest minds: The Genius of Scott! 

Genius! what is it? A sound oft uttered, a word oft 
penned, but to many we fear an unmeaning term. Shall 
we add another to the long catalogue of definitions, in 
which men have been too apt to describe themselves in- 
stead of the thing in request? 

The “ perfervidus animus” and “ fervidum ingenium” 
of the Latins well expresses this peculiar state and manner 
(for it is not a peculiar kind) of mind. Some intellects 
there are which blaze forth with an intense, fervid, con- 
tinual fire; some, in which the flame is flickering and 
inconstant ; and others, composing the mass of mankind, 
whose light gleams faint and seldom. These different 
degrees of mental fervor are synonymous with different 
orders of genius; and in whatever other attributes men 
of genius may differ, they must all be characterized by 
this fervor, —this enthusiasm, — this intensity of mental 
action, to some high degree. It is this ardor and enthu- 
siasm of mind which gives them power to effect so much; 
for when they do act, they act with the whole soul — 
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with all its energies united and concentrated. But, the 
more constant as burns the fire of intellect, the greater 
will be the effects produced, and the higher will stand 
the man in the scale of genius. Where others are blind, 
he observes and discriminates; where others merely ob- 
serve, he reflects and originates; where they slowly and 
laboriously think, he arrives at conclusions with the light- 
ning speed of intuition. The energies of the man of 
genius are not of necessity directed towards one object ; — 
universality of application has given rise to the term 
universality of genius. Some have embraced with heroic 
devotion the profession of arms, and gloriously fighting 
for their country have left their lives on the blood-stained 
battle-field ; some have poured out their soul in song; 
some have shadowed forth their bright imaginings in 
glowing forms, and colors of light; and some in breathing 
marble; but all have striven with that enthusiastic ardor 
which will not rest satisfied short of perfection. The 
‘‘ Lyre and Sword” was the choice emblem of the war- 
rior poet Korner, and there have been but few of his 
brethren, who have not at some time thrown down the 
pen, and flown to the harp or the pencil, to give birth to 
their beautiful conceptions. 

Some have tried various strings, till at last, having 
found the master-key, they have called forth strains to 
which the whole world echoed in symphony. Such an 
one was Scott; antiquity was his mind’s master-key. 
Intellects like his must have some object worthy to call 
forth their most fervid energies, and this must be the 
choice of their souls. You may point out a path for them 
and designate an object, but except it kindle the brightest 
fire of their enthusiasm and call forth their powers to 
intensest action, your labor has been in vain. 

Walter Scott was a man of genius, nay! of the highest 
order of genius. ‘That enthusiasm, which with many is 
fitful and transient, was with him as constant as power- 
ful. We behold it urging him onward in the pursuit of 
each object that engaged his mind from youth to age, 
It glows in that passion for story which led him even in 
school-boy days to steal away with a chosen friend into 
nature’s solitudes, and spend the livelong day and may- 
hap the evening’s shade in telling wild legends and in- 
venting tales of romance. It shows itself in the young 
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eavalry officer, himself the originator, the leader, and the 
soul of his band, conquering his constitutional sluggish- 
ness, and rising before dawn to go through the evolutions 
of his troop. The same enthusiasm of mind, the same 
constant inspiration of soul, is seen in the Ballad Collec- 
tor, in the Author of Waverley, in the Founder of Abbots- 
ford. As one of his friends has observed, ‘' spirit seemed 
with him to triumph over matter, the intellectual man 
over the physical.” In most of his rambles and pleasure 
excursions the ardor of his mind, despite his bedily de- 
formity, prevented him from being at any time overcome 
by corporeal lassitude, and every little mishap only served 
to make him the merrier. He laughed the fretful into 
good htimor, and from the overflowings of his own mn- 
ward mirth dispensed happiness to all around. Such a 
stream of legendary lore commingled with ballad, song, 
anecdote, and humorous story, did he pour forth, that no 
mortal, however stormy or tempestuous, could preserve 
the cloud upon his frowning brow, or prevent the sun- 
light of joy, which was diffusing itself around, from en- 
tering into his own soul. 

Scott, the ‘‘Ettrick Shepherd,” and their friends, 
Fletcher and old Mr. Laidlaw of the Peel, were out in 
the 'T'weed on a fishing excursion. The night was calm 
and mild, but exceeding dark, and while Fletcher was 
absent procuring peat for a fire, Scott charmed away the 
time by singing old ballads. Fletcher returned at last, 
and they kindled a fine blazing fire, while the salmon 
began to appear in plenty, turning up their shining sides 
to the light, The boat was “auld and frail,” and scarcely 
had they arrived at the deepest pool, when it began to 
show signs of sinking. Scott, seeing the terror his 
neighbor “ old Peel’? was in, laughed till tears blinded 
his eyes. ‘The more mischief, the better sport for him. 
“For God’s sake, push her to the side!” roared Peel. 
* Oh, she goes fine,” said Scott — | 


‘* An’ gin the boat were bottomless, 
An’ seven miles to row ’’ — 


and, during the very time he was singing these lines, 
down went the boat to the bottom, plunging them all 
into T'weed, over head and ears. Sir Walter swam like 
a cork and got quickly to shore, and the rest followed as 
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best they could. ‘Though it was after midnight, and he 
was dripping wet, it was a glorious night for Scott, and 
he could do nothing but laugh all the next day. 

It was this uncontrollable enthusiasm of feeling which 
rendered him as a boy inattentive to his classicals, and 
diminished at a later period his interest and application 
in the legal profession. The enjoyment of his own 
imagination was to him a greater bliss than the dry 
studies of the schoo]-room, or the mazy intricacies of the 
law. 

How constant was his mental fervor may be seen in 
the fact, that while he was hunting and fishing, and 
showing the wild scenery of his native hills, and search- 
ing ancient ruins with his frequent guests, the Great 
Unknown was pouring forth volume after volume of the 
Waverley Novels, and Sir Walter, the poet, was contin- 
ually adding new gems to the treasures of Scottish min- 
strelsy. He rose early before the other inmates of his 
house were stirring, and pursued the labor (with him the 
delight) of composition at the first blush of morning, 
when the pure air, the crystal sky, the fresh verdure, and 
bloom of earth, and the harmonious rejoicings of her 
children fill the soul with new inspiration. 

As before remarked, Antiquity was Scott’s especial 
love, the all-engrossing subject of his thought. Other 
fascinations were comparatively powerless and infrequent, 
and his whole action may be referred to this one passion. 
It was this that woke his mighty energies from their 
slumber, and called forth ‘‘all his latent fire.” It was 
this that inspired the muse of Scott, that first impelled 
his tongue, and afforded a subject for his song. He was 
fond of hounds and hunting, it is true; but an attachment 
to this pursuit was the great and distinguishing propen- 

sity of the ancient lairds, and therefore 


“‘ did he love the chase, 
And keep his pack of high-born hounds.” 


But he loved more than hunting to wander among the 
ruins of past grandeur, and turn over each mouldering 
stone and search each secret recess for some record of 
former times. As an instance of his enthusiasm for relics 
and of antiquarian curiosity ungratified, the following 
anecdote is worth mentioning. Scott with a few less 
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ardent friends was exploring some ruins and seeking 
‘auld relics.’ Part of an ancient chapel still remained, 
and accompanied by his friend Laidlaw, Scott fell a turn- 
ing over some loose stones to discover the baptismal font, 
when he came to one half of a small iron pot encrusted 
thick with rust. His eyes brightened, and he swore it was 
a part of an ancient consecrated helmet. Laidlaw, how- 
ever, fell a picking and scratching with great patience 
until at last he came to a layer of pitch inside, and then 
with a malicious sneer turning to the lover of olden times, 
he said, ‘‘ the truth is, Mr. Scott, it’s nouther mair nor 
less than an auld tar-pot, that some of the farmers hae 
been buisting their sheep out o’ 1’ the kirke lang syne.” 
Sir Walter’s shaggy eyebrows dipped over his eyes, and 
he strode away as fast as he could, ill suppressing the 
smile that quivered on his lip. Relics of auld ballads as 
well as of auld abbeys he sought for with avidity, and 
made periodical ‘‘ raids” into the neighboring country to 
procure him the farmer’s fireside, and the “‘ gude wives” 
round their treasures of ancient rhime. He took delight, 
too, in visiting the scenes made famous by adventure, 
and celebrated in the records of the ancient bards. The 
manner in which he committed these ballads and legen- 
dary anecdotes indicate a memory wonderfully retentive. 
He used neither pencil nor pen, but seizing upon any 
twig or piece of wood which he could find, marked it 
with various notches, each notch representing to his own 
mind some old legend, or the fragment of a ballad. He 
not only filled his own pockets with these notched sticks, 
but would request a gentleman who often accompanied 
him to take: charge of a few; and often his companion 
has discharged as much timber from his various integu- 
ments as, to use his own phrase, quoted from Burns, 
“might have mended a mill,” and these were always 
found afterward hung up in long lines in the poet’s study. 
Antiquity was even Scott’s earliest passion, and we ob- 
serve the boy listening to old-grandsire-tales of chivalry, 
and employing his first accents to teach them to his play- 
mates. He even colored them anew with his glowing 
imagination, or in his own quaint words, put a hat upon 
their heads, and gave them a cane, to fit them to walk 
into genteel society. His collection of Scottish Minstrelsy 
was so well received, that he determined himself to give 
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expression to those visions of the past which had so long 
filled his mind, and he gave to the world ‘‘’The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” ‘This, as well as all his succeeding 
poems, expressed an enthusiastic love for the ancient 
customs and superstitions of his country, and showed a 
deep research and an extensive knowledge of its antiqui- 
ties. Like the green ivy, which encircles the gray and 
mouldering ruins of Dryburgh, his imagination gave new 
life and new beauty to the fading memorials of the past. 
His fancy echoed back in louder, fuller tones, the fainter 
strains of memory. ‘The poet had found the magic harp 
of Ettrick banks and Yarrow braes, that harp which had 
so often thrilled the land with its melody, and he called 
forth notes to which every Scottish heart beat responsive. 
In the words of ‘‘ Simple Jamie, the Poeter ” — 


‘« The sacred relic met his view, 
Ah! well the pledge of heaven he knew, 
He screwed the chords and tried a strain, 
°T was wild — he tuned and tried again, 
Then poured the numbers bold and free — 
The ancient magic melody. 
The land was charmed to list his lays, 
It knew the harp of ancient days. 
The border chiefs that long had been 
In sepulchres, unhearsed and green, 
Passed from their mouldy vaults away, 
In armor red and stern array. 
And by their moonlight halls were seen, 
In vizor, helm, and habergeen. 
E’en faeries sought our land again, 
So powerful was the magic strain.” 


His romances as well as his poems breathe the spirit 
of ancient days; the old heroes of Scotland, the knights 
of chivalry stand before us “clad in their tartan plaid,” 
and renew their ancient feuds; and old castles, now 
sleeping in their own ruins, frown again in all their pris- 
tine grandeur. 

A frequent repetition of monotonous strains soon sated 
the public ear, and a herd of imitators, who caught the 
words without the fire which gave them life, intruded 
their verses upon the world. Ere this change had taken 
place, however, the poet’s passion for antiquity took a 
new turn. He reverenced ancient family more than a 
nobleman of nature’s making perhaps should, especially 
the lineage of noble races whence he sprang, and the 
idea of building a baronial castle worthy his high descent, 
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of bringing back the picture of ancient times, had been 
long hopefully and ardently cherished. ‘To this we not 
only owe the erection of Abbotsford, but the invention 
of the Waverley Novels. Abbotsford itself is but a 
Waverley Novel in stone and mortar instead of paper and 
ink ; a picture of those glorious old chivalric times called 
into real being. ‘To assist him in the prosecution of his 
architectural design were the Waverley Novels written, 
and, as above remarked, most of them were but tran- 
scripts of his remembrances of ancient story painted with 
the brighter hues of fancy. 

We have thus endeavored a concise analysis of Scott’s 
genius, and illustrated the object upon which it was em- 
ployed —its peculiar and chosen destination. And per- 
haps we may conclude that this mighty priest of antiquity 
has dispensed as much good to the world by the happy 
influence of his pen, as though the unconscious genius 
had risen into the conscious philosopher. 

No man of genius with whom “the stream of life runs 
calm and clear,’ and the torrent of whose wishes flows 
unrestrained, but may, with the ever smiling Scott, be 
the light, life, and joy of domestic and social life. 

It is a fact in physiology, that, to preserve the mind in 
a healthy state of activity, a healthy and robust physical 
constitution is required, for without it the nerves are 
weak and easily deranged, and the mind, whose messen- 
gers they are, soon destroys their delicate texture, and 
ends the suffering life. It was owing to his bodily con- 
stitution —to the exact and beautiful balance of his mind 
and body, that Scott’s mental action was so constant and 
powerful. 

The harp of Scotland is hushed, and her mighty min- 
strel now sleeps among the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey. 
Dryburgh Abbey! what place more fit for the repose of 
a poet’s ashes! what scene more congenial to his own 
character and the spirit of his song. Relic of the past !— 
the zephyr breathes a softer sigh as it kisses thy sacred 
shades, and the sunlight falls upon thy crumbling arches 
with a more subdued radiance, while the far-off murmurs 
of the classic ‘weed, as it winds around the sylvan 
scene, steals gently on the wanderer’s ear, and attunes 
the heart to a holy reverence. Around thy gray and 
moss-grown stones the ivy twines in many a circling 
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wreath ; the spruce and the holly have climbed above 
thy roofless walls, and now wave in seeming triumph 
over thy ruined battlements. Beautiful emblem of the 
mind of him who lies slumbering in the shadow below : 
nature and the genius of antiquity striving with each 
other, and at last blending together in one harmonious 
whole. 
‘** Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes ; 


Oh! vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies.” 


*“ ONCE WHILE IN SLUMBERS WRAPT I DREAMT OF FAME.” 


a. 


Once while in slumbers wrapt I dreamt of Fame, 
And saw my native cliffs with garlands bound, 
And heard the vales with lofty echoes sound, 

Calling with thousand tongues upon my name. 

But when I wandered forth among the crowd, 

To seize with eager hand the laurel twine, 

To claim the envied, glorious prize as mine, 
And drink with longing ear those praises loud, 
Methought I felt strange loneliness of soul, 

An icy desolation at my heart, 

A sense of gloominess that would not part, 

A tide of anguish that with blackened roll, 

Swept heavily along my saddened breast — 

I found myself accursed when thinking to be blest ! 


If. 


Joy! joy! those dreams were changed, I slept again, 
To see a peaceful cot with vines o’ergrown, 
Around whose door a thousand flowers were strewn, 

While merry warblers tuned a careless strain, 

From a young grove that waved its branches near, 

And woman’s voice soft as the breath of eve, 
When summer winds their twilight dances weave, 
With gentlest murmur stole upon mine ear! 
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I blest that holy spot — those welcome notes, 
The natural music of a well-known voice, 
Whose tones now make my eager pulse rejoice, 
As from the past a transient echo floats. 
Here mutual love in peace and silence dwelt, 
And every morn and night before the altar knelt. 


A. V. 


WRITTEN IN A FRIEND’S COPY OF PARADISE LOST. 


Here wilt thou read how Paradise was lost, 

When the mad thunder leaped in angry birth, 

And lightnings flashed upon a guilty earth, 
As Heaven’s wild depths in fierce commotion tossed ! 
And o’er these pages wilt thou heave a sigh, 

For the lost visions of that gentle one, 

Who felt her once glad heart grow cold and lone, 
As Eden faded on her louging eye, 
And from the happy gate a blazing sword 

Shot meteor-like its flames of beaming wrath, 

In vengeance o’er the wanderer’s desert path, 
Still pealing on her ear that fatal word, 
While clouds around the far-off mountain curled, 
And darkness settled on an infant world! 


A. V. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


‘* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man! ”’ 
Julius Cesar. 


Tne readers of English history have probably some 
idea of Sir Thomas More, and admire the little they there 
learn of him. But the concise page of history gives us 
an imperfect record of character. We must see the 
man at his fireside, as well as in the forum, and survey 
with a critical eye, the circumstances which influenced 
and the motives which guided his actions. ‘There are 
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but few great men, who can bear this inspection of their 
private life with impunity, and without the subtraction 
of that awe which the mere mention of their names is 
sufficient to inspire. ‘‘ But every line of More’s biogra- 
phy might be read to the human race, with wholesome 
effect.”” His character is throughout harmonious, and 
we follow him from the busy scenes of public life to the 
retirement of his family or his study, with increasing 
admiration. Living at one of the most interesting and 
exciting periods of England’s history, he towered like a 
statue, above the crowd of fickle courtiers, plotting states- 
men, and vacillating bishops with which he was sur- 
rounded ; and his character, like one of the beautiful faces 
in Hogarth’s pictures, gives tranquillity and a portion of 
its own innocence to the depravity around it. All we 
can hope in the limits allowed us, is by a few facts and 
anecdotes, to give some impression of this man’s great- 
ness. : 

Sir Thomas More was born at London in 1480, and was 
of respectable parentage, being the only son of Sir John 
More, one of the judges of the King’s Bench. At school 
it is related of him, that he “rather greedily devoured, 
than leisurely chewed his grammar rules,” and easily 
outstripped his companions. He was shortly removed, 
as was the custom at that time, into the family of Cardi- 
nal Morton, Lord Chancellor of England. This excel- 
lent prelate soon saw of what materials young More was 
made, and used to say to the nobles who were dining 
with him, ‘‘’This boy here waiting at the table, whoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous rare man.” 
He was sent by the Cardinal, who took great interest in 
him, to the University at Oxford, where he remained two 
years, and excelled particularly in Logic and Philosophy. 

The anecdote of his marriage illustrates the nobleness 
and disinterestedness of his character. Having been in- 
vited by a gentleman to an alliance with one of his three 
daughters, young More inclined to the second, who was 
the fairest of the three; but thinking the eldest would 
feel hurt at this preference of her younger sister, he “ of 
a kind of compassion, settled his fancy upon the eldest, 
and married her.” 

Let us not think, however, that More was one of those, 
who follow, as it were, unconsciously the dictates of 
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morality. His passions were naturally strong, and his 
temperament lively. In the words of his biographer, 
‘finding his body by reason of his years rebellious, he 
strove diligently, lest the handmaid sensuality should 
grow too insolent over her mistress reason.” For this 
purpose he lived four years among the Carthusians, a 
monastic order, devoting himself to study and meditation, 
allowing himself but four or five hours’ sleep, on the floor 
or a bench, and frequenting daily their religious exercises. 
But is there not something interesting, in the spectacle of 
a young man, endowed with genius, wit, and all worldly 
advantages, devoting those years, which are generally the 
most thoughtless of our lives, to a monkish seclusion and 
austerity, and striving by a hermit’s mortification and self- 
denial, to conquer himself? His victory was complete, 
as his life testifies, and at this time, were laid the founda- 
tions of that moral greatness, which has made him con- 
spicuous in history as a martyr and a man. 

The profession to which he was destined was the law, 
which he studied very diligently, and, by ability, judg- 
ment, and uprightness, soon obtained so much practice 
and reputation, that he was made a judge, and chosen a 
member of Parliament. His fame increasing every day, 
at length attracted the attention of King Henry the Eighth, 
who employed him in various important embassies, and 
on his return, wished to settle on him a pension, which 
Sir Thomas refused. He was a great favorite with the 
king and queen, and so pleased them with the wisdom and 
wit of his conversation, that they kept him almost wholly 
at court, and held him in high estimation. How little 
elated he was with this condescension, and how good a 
judge of character, the following anecdote will show. 
‘The king, as a distinguished honor, came one day to dine 
with him, and after dinner walked familiarly in the gar- 
den with Sir Thomas, with his arm about More’s neck. 
His son congratulating him afterwards on this token of 
respect, he answered, “I have no cause to be proud 
thereof, forif my head would win hima castle in France, 
it should not fail to go off.” He continued in the favor and 
service of Henry for twenty years, and was successively 
made by him a Knight, Privy Counsellor, Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He was also chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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During all this time, besides attending to his public du- 
ties, which were very arduous, he would not neglect jiis 
studies, and wrote, with many other works of lesser note, 
his celebrated Utopia. Besides keeping up an acquaint- 
ance with those in his own country, he corresponded 
with most foreign literary men, particularly Erasmus, 
who was one of his best friends. 

A mention of the separation of Henry VIII. and the 
English church from the Pope of Rome and his doctrines 
is here necessary, in order to understand the succeeding 
events of Sir Thomas More’s life. Henry, inflamed with 
love of Anne Bullen, and influenced by Wolsey, had be- 
gun to entertain scruples as to the lawfulness of his mar- 
riage; his wife Catherine, being his brother’s widow. A 
divorce, which he wished for, was forbidden by the Pope, 
and thus was the Reformation in England brought about. 
More was always a zealous Catholic, and opposed strenu- 
ously both the Reformation and the divorce. The jus- 
tice of the latter he would never admit, and when asked 
by Henry, whether the Scriptures would warrant it, he, 
although well acquainted with the royal desire, answered 
they would not. ‘The king, however, took the answer 
at this time in good part, for on the fall of Cardinal Wol- 
sey shortly after, he transferred the great seal to Sir 
Thomas More, who was installed with much ceremony 
Lord High Chancellor of England. How creditable his 
administration was to England and himself, history bears 
ample testimony. He held the office nearly three years, 
but finding the king determined on the divorce, which 
his conscience would not suffer him to forward, he deter- 
mined to resign. 

On his retirement, he wholly gave up state affairs, and 
devoted himself to study and the care of his family. He 
refused to attend Anne Bullen’s coronation, and withstood 
all the promises and threats of king Henry, to make him 
acknowledge the validity of his marriage, the latter little 
imagining, says his biographer, that ‘‘ he was a steady 
rock, against which no waves of his rage could prevail.” 
So well did Sir Thomas foresee the troubles about to 
come upon him, that he hired an officer to come to his 
house during dinner, to warn him to appear before the 
commissioners, in order to prepare the minds of his family 
for the event which he foresaw. At length a bill was 
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brought into Parliament, accusing him of misprision of 
treason. Sir Thomas requested to be heard in open Par- 
liament in his defence, which King Henry was afraid to 
grant, but appointed a board of commissioners to hear 
what he had to say. Chancellor Cranmer who presided, 
after enumerating the benefits he had received from the 
king, began to charge him with treason, and threatened 
him as an enemy to the kingdom. ‘ My lord,” said More, 
‘these terrors be frights for children, and not for me.” 
When returning to his house, he was in high spirits, 
which his son-in-law, who was with him, thinking he 
was free from danger, was glad to see; but Sir ‘Thomas 
to his enquiries answered, “in good faith, I rejoice, that 
I have given the devil a foul fall; because I have with 
those Lords gone so far, that without great shame, I can 
never go back.” A statute was soon after enacted, re- 
quiring all English subjects to swear to the supremacy of 
the king, as head of the church, renouncing the authority 
of the Pope, and also to the succession of Queen Anne’s 
children ; and Sir Thomas was summoned before the com- 
missioners to take the oath. His house was in Chelsea, 
on the river Thames; and it was usual, on his going into 
the city, for his wife and children to accompany him to 
the boat, where he kissed them and bid them farewell. 
On the morning he was summoned to take the oath, he 
would not suffer them to do this, but walking slowly 
down the garden, took his seat in the boat with a sad 
countenance. After sitting some time, his mind evidently 
struggling with inclination and duty, turning to his son, 
he expressed the triumph of principle, by the words, “I 
thank our Lord, son, the field is won.” 

Tro his own house he never returned; for when before 
the commission, steadily refusing to take the oath, 
although the names of all the bishops and clergy of Eng- 
land, who had with few exceptions taken it, were shown 
him, he was sent a state prisoner to the Tower. Every 
thing which is recorded of him while here deserves to 
be mentioned; we can only say however, that he with- 
stood all the threats of the king, and the tears and solici- 
tations of his family. His industry and cheerfulness did 
not desert him in prison; he composed while there sev- 
eral religious treatises, and when deprived of pen and 
ink, wrote several letters to his friends with a coal. After 
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being confined a year, he was arraigned on an indictment 
for treason, found guilty, and condemned to the death of 
a traitor. He maintained during his trial an undaunted 
countenance, and made several eloquent and powerful 
appeals to the justice of his Judges. He was cheerful and 
even witty to the last; and when brought to the place of 
execution, said merrily to the officer, ‘‘ I pray you, Sir, 
see me safe up, and for my coming down, let me shift for 
myself.’ Laying his head on the block, he bade the 
executioner wait till he had removed the beard from his 
neck, and said, ‘‘it had never committed any treason.” 
His head was severed from his body at one blow, and 
placed on London bridge, where the heads of traitors 
were usually fixed. His daughter Margaret got posses- 
sion of it, after it had remained here fourteen days, and 
when she died, had it buried in her arms. 

‘The wisdom and uprightness displayed by More, in 
the discharge of his public duties, are well known to be 
unequalled. When Henry wished to accuse him after 
his resignation of the chancellorship, of maladministra- 
tion in office, although great efforts were made by the 
minions of the king, and several charges preferred against 
him, not one could be substantiated, and the more 
thorough the investigation, the more conspicuous was his 
justice. He was indefatigable in correcting the abuses of 
the court of Chancery, and preventing the oppressive acts 
of the Judges and attornies. He would not suffer any 
subpeena to issue without his signature, and a certain Mr. 
Attorney Tubb, presenting one day some frivolous order 
for him to sign, he wrote instead these words —‘*‘ a tale of 
a Tubb.” He sat every afternoon in his hall of audience, 
ready to hear every suppliant, however poor or mean; 
and one afternoon a beggar coming, and complaining that 
Lady More withheld his little dog from him, which it 
seems had been given Lady More, by some one, a short 
time previous, Sir Thomas sent for his Lady and the “ lit- 
tle dog,”’ and placing his wife on one side of the hall, 
and the beggar on the other, took the dog in his hands, 
bidding each of them call it, which when they did, 
the dog ran to the beggar. Sir Thomas, turning to his 
Lady, told her ‘to be contented, for the dog was none of 
hers.”” No one was ever so little affected by titles or sta- 
tion, and no instance of pride or arrogance is recorded of 
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him. While Lord Chancellor, his father being on the 
bench as a Judge, he would in Westminster-Hall beg his 
blessing on his knees. 

In religion he was a strict Roman Catholic, and has 
been accused of bigotry, on account of his strenuous 
defence of his doctrines, and his refusing to take the oath 
of supremacy. Most of the clergy, it will be remem- 
bered, on Henry’s quarrel with the Pope, came over, very 
opportunely for their own interest, to the Protestant faith. 
The conscience of Sir Thomas More, however, would 
not bend, even at a royal mandate. His theological 
writings, it is true, like those of his time, are violent and 
abusive, but they will not suffer in comparison with those 
of Tindall, Barnes, and other Protestant writers. It can- 
not be denied, however, that he carried his zeal for 
Catholicism to a great extent; and it is related by Hume, 
that he caused a dissenter to be carried to his own house, 
and whipped, and afterwards had him put to the torture. 
This story has been disputed by other writers, and ap- 
pears incredible to one acquainted with More’s character. 
Why should a man be called bigoted for defending what 
he considers the true faith? Hume afterwards says that 
as More acted according to ‘ his principles and sense of 
duty” he is not to be blamed. So far was he from nar- 
rowness and illiberality, that he advances in his Utopia 
opinions which would be considered liberal, even at this 
distant day. His mind was enlarged by study and great 
acquirements. He was esteemed one of the greatest 
prodigies of wit and learning England ever produced, 
and was a great promoter of literature. He was a patron 
to the Universities cf Cambridge and Oxford, whose 
scholars eagerly sought his conversation and friendship. 
Goldsmith says he was incontestably the first writer of 
his age. 

But it is in private life that we delight to view Sir 
Thomas More. ‘The little anecdotes recorded of great 
men in the common affairs of life, when they have stept 
from their frames, serve much more to endear them to us, 
than if they were held up to our notice as the wonder of 
acontinent; for we feel that they are men like ourselves, 
and there can be no love where there is no sympathy. 
Sir Thomas had three daughters, on whose education he 
bestowed great cost and care, furnishing them with the 
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most eminent teachers of the day. ‘This school of his, 
as it was called, was celebrated throughout England, and 
Erasmus, who visited More, says he found ‘‘a little 
house of the Muses and another academy of Plato.” — 
The gentleness and sweetness of More’s disposition were 
eminently conspicuous in the management of his house- 
hold. His son-in-law, who lived with him sixteen years, 
says he never saw him in all that time in a passion. He 
did not neglect the improvement of his servants, but 
treated them with kindness, and advised them in a mild 
and friendly manner. Erasmus writes, “a felicity de- 
creed by fate seems attached to his house, in which no 
one ever lived, who was not advanced to better fortune, 
in which no one ever contracted a stain upon his reputa- 
tion.” It was his practice to call his whole family to- 
gether, and by religious exercises and meditation, endeav- 
or to excite in them a love of goodness, and he would 
sometimes address them in this manner. “It is now no 
effort for you, my joys, to get to heaven, for every body 

giveth you good example, every one storeth your heads with — 
good counsels; you see also virtue rewarded and vice 
punished, so that you are carried up thither by the chins; 
but if you chance to live that time, wherein none will 
give you good example, nor none any good counsel, when 
you shall see before your eyes virtue punished and vice 
rewarded, if then you will stand fast and stick to God 
closely, on pain of my life, though you be but half good, 
God will allow you for whole good.” When any of his 
family were sick or in trouble, he would say, — ‘‘ we must 
not look to go to Heaven at our pleasure and on feather 
beds; that is not the way, for our Lord himself went 
thither with great pain, and the servant must not look to 
be in better case than his master.” He set an example 
of moderation in his food and apparel. His diet was 
very plain and coarse; in his youth he never tasted wine, 
in his later years he drank it occasionally, but well dilut- 
ed with water. He cared little for his apparel, leaving 
the management of it to his servant. When he saw any 
of his children take great pains with their dress and ap- 
pearance, either wearing that which was uncomfortable, 
or “ brushing up their hair to make their foreheads high,” 
he would tell them, ‘ that if God gave them not hell, he 
would do them great injury, for they took more pains 
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to please the world and the devil, than many virtuous 
men did to please God.” ‘These extracts will much bet- 
ter illustrate his manner of instructing his household, 
than any description. 

His letters, which he wrote while absent at court, be- 
tray a devoted affection for his wife and children, and are 
written with a familiarity and playfulness, in which none 
but a man of childlike purity would indulge. ‘There 
was nothing gloomy or forbidding in his piety; in the 
words of Hume, ‘‘the austerity of his virtue and the 
sanctity of his manners nowise encroached on _ the 
gentleness of his temper, or even diminished that frolic 
and gayety, to which he was naturally inclined.” ‘The 
calamities and misfortunes of the world, which render so 
much of our lives unhappy, moved him not at all; he 
was equal to any exigency. News coming one day, that 
his barns, with those of his poor neighbors, had been 
burnt, he said without change of countenance, — ‘‘ Fiat 
voluntas Dei; he hath bestowed much upon us, he may 
take what he pleaseth;” and instantly sitting down, 
wrote his wife to inquire what his neighbors had lost, 
and to assure them that they should not suffer. 

All writers and chronicles unite in the praise of this 
man. ‘The epithets of admiration seem to have been 
exhausted for this purpose, and they meet the eye of 
every reader. But however extravagant may be the 
opinions formed of him by his biographers, they do not 
exceed those of his contemporaries. He owed his death 
in fact to the greatness of his fame ; for so influential was 
he among the people, on account of his virtue and in- 
tegrity, and his high reputation for talents and learning, 
that Henry most anxiously desired his compliance with 
his divorce ; and with almost despotic power, feared the 
weight of character of a single subject. By personal 
qualities merely, not by great and striking acts, More 
acquired this influence. His death rung through Europe ; 
and all orders of men, from the Pope to the monk, the 
emperor to the artisan, united in condemning this atro- 
cious murder, for such in fact it was. ‘Strangers wept,” 
says Erasmus, ‘‘ on hearing the news, as if they had lost a 
father.”” The emperor Charles V. told the English am- 
bassador, that he had rather lose the best town in his 
dominions, than such a servant. 
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The few facts we have stated in this sketch must be 
sufficient to give the reader some idea of Sir Thomas 
More. There was a unity in his life, which renders a 
detailed account of it unnecessary; every act and ex- 
pression, like one of the outlines of character in the Scrip- 
tures, sets forth the moral features in all the freshness of 
nature. In every situation in which More was thrown by 
fortune, he seemed free from the faults common to others 
similarly placed. The first philosopher and scholar of 
his time, he was equally free from pride or pedantry. 
The Lord Chancellor of England, he was humble in his 
carriage and deportment. ‘The favorite of a king, he did 
not hesitate to oppose his wishes, as his conscience 
prompted. A victim to the passion of a tyrant and the 
pusillanimity of Judges, he avoided all loud complaints 
and menaces, and “ used all just means of defence, which 
law or fact afforded, as calmly as if he expected justice.” 
Eminently moral and religious, he was destitute of that 
gloom and fanaticism, to which professors of Christianity 
are liable. The sustaining power of the latter was never 
more conspicuously seen than in the trials which befell 
Sir Thomas More. Under the mildness and gentleness 
of his disposition, there was concealed a moral courage, 
and a strength of purpose, of which King Henry little 
dreamed. We see in More a sense of duty, which the 
troubles, honors, and temptations of the world served but 
to strengthen, a faith which smiled on death itself. He 
was one of the few, who “live above the world, while 
they are in it.” D. 
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PAULDING. 


James K. Pavu.Lpine was born in the State of New York, 
and is now a resident, as an officer under Government, in 
the city of New York. Salmagundi, as our readers recol- 
lect, owes many of its richest ingredients to this writer. 
Though he has written much since, it may be doubted 
whether he has excelled his contributions to that work. 
Some of his most successful prose writings have been, 
“'The Dutchman’s Fireside,” ‘‘ Koningsmarke,” ‘ Tales 
of the Good Woman,” and ‘‘ Westward Ho.” He is the 
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author of the satire, ‘‘ John Bull in America,” of which, 
although he tires before closing the volume, the reader 
receives a favorable impression. ‘ ‘The Backwoodsman” 
is Paulding’s only important attempt in poetry; and the 
critic on perusing it, notwithstanding there is much fidel- 
ity of description, and some knowledge of the beautiful 
in American scenery, would willingly consent that he 
confine himself hereafter to prose. His ‘‘ Domestic Sla- 
very in the United States” we consider, probably as he 
does by this time, an abortion. 

Mr. Paulding has established a reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We have given a very imperfect sketch 
of his labors, which, as he is extensively known, the 
reader may easily complete. His style is easy and vigor- 
ous, and most of his fictions are probable, and well 
wrought. His faults are many, but not very striking; 
and, on the whole, he is one of our most interesting 
writers. He has been cast into the shade, as who indeed 
would not be, by his proximity to Washington Irving. 


TO A DAW-BUG. 
Supposed to have been written by an enthusiast. 


I Love the music of thy whirring wing, 

Thou fearless voyager of the midnight deep! 
To me, when nodding on the verge of sleep, 

What soothing comfort thy soft whispers bring ! 

But ah! when laid upon my downy bed, 

My heart is often rent with thoughts of pain, 
To mark thee, cruel one! with efforts vain 

Against the glass bump thy devoted head! 

How sweet, when twilight rides the balmy air, 
Beneath some wide-spread elm or oak to lie, 
And hear thy bellows buzzing merrily 

Among the leaves or through my breeze-blown hair ! 

This is so sweet —for NATURE still is dear, 

Whether in spider, worm, or Daw-bug she appear. 


Be: F: 
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Messrs. Editors, 
I fear you will think the imitation better than the poetry 
of the following. But, if it will add anything to the variety of your pages, 
please accept it with my best wishes. 


IN IMITATION OF THE OLD ENGLISH LYRIC POETS. 


To My Sister. 


[. 


TocEeTuER, by a streamlet’s side, 
A vine and elm-tree grow — 

Together, in their leafy pride ; 
While, in the deepning shade below, 

Onward the crystal waters glide, y 
Still murmuring as they flow. 


{l. 


The slender elm — it grows apace, 
Luxuriant grows the vine, 

And round the elm, with gentle grace, 
Its arms it doth entwine ; 

Loving and strong is their embrace— 
The elm and tender vine. 


IIT. 


The storm howls fiercely over head, 
And wintry torrents pour ; 

Yet still the elm’s broad branches spread 
The vine’s green tendrils o’er, 

Through sunshine bland, and tempest dread, 
They twine yet more and more. 


IV. 


Thus, love! will we together cling, 
As the stream of life runs by ; 

I’}] shield thee, with a sheltering wing, 
When adverse winds around us sigh ; 

And thy charms so bright shall o’er me fling 
A grace — in our prosperity. 


Quis? 
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‘OI MYPO®ATOI.—No. IX. 


** Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That stilf old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


** This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound | loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otav To B&zxyo iotr~Fn 
"Evdovor ai wegluvac. — 
Anacreon, Ode 27. 
[June 5th, 1837. ] 


The years have seemed months, and the months seemed days, 
And the days seemed transient as hours, 
For Time is a mower — alack! he mows fast, 
When his scythe cuts nothing but flowers! 


** f can well say this,’ ejaculated Amadon, as he sat in the window looking 
very sentimental, ‘*1 can well say this, for how swiftly have the moments 
fled by us since first we gathered in this room.’’ 

** You need not have taken so roundabout a way of expressing yourself,’’ 
said the President, ‘‘ for the whole meaning of the lines is, that the years 
have passed as rapidly as hours, but you have gone through a mathemati- 
cal €numeration of months and days, stating that the years were equal to 
months, the months equal to days, and the days equal to hours: why not 
have cut short the business at once ?”’ 

Now Amadon felt provoked at the cool criticism of Falconer, and I do 
not blame him; for it is precisely the manner in which he always speaks of 
any little flight of fancy. Besides, Amadon was just then seized with a 
sort of poetical melancholy, to which he is extremely liable. 

‘*« This is the last meeting but one,” said Middleton, lighting an editorial 
cigar; ‘‘ let us make the most of it. I wonder if we have altered much 
during the last year?” 

«< As for the mind and heart,” said Von Schatz, “ I do not pretend to de- 
cide; but as to the externals, and the coverings of humanity (here Philip 
sighed deeply, and Vernon stood aghast) | think [ can perceive a change.” 

‘* Who cares for a hole in his coat,” cried the unfortunate Vernon, ap- 
propriating to himself the remark, “ for my part, I never placed any depen- 
dence upon such frail things as broadcloth and cassimere, and am ready to 
exclaim with a great English poet — 


‘ Most ragged coat! — hard and incessant wear, 

Although perchance not very long, has done 

Their work on both —some suffering and rough fare, 

Have left us nearly where we had begun! 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run! 

We have had our reward, and it is here, 

That we can yet feel gladdened by the sun, 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear, ee 
As though no ghastly rents did in thy back appear! 


ee nee 
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Middleton remarked, that after the eloquent defence of his friend upon the 
right, he should offer no more, and begged that all allusions of a similar 
nature should in future be dispensed with, for both his feelings and panta- 
loons were very tender upon such subjects. So sitting down and crossing his 
knees, he looked as much like a philosopher, or * patience on a monument 
smiling at grief,’’ as could well be imagined. 

«¢ Why are all these papers piled upon the floor?” asked the President, 
as he saw animmense heap of communications spread out in formidable 
array. 

«For the public good,” responded Vernon, “for I have a plan for 
disposing of these things intimately connected with the welfare of the 
citizens of Cambridge. It is a well known fact, that for years past the good 
people of this town have had no fireworks, or pyrotechnic displays on the 4th 
of July. Now I propose that on the evening of that eventful day, which 
commemorates * * * * — — — (here Vernon grew so patriotic and furt- 
ous in his gestures, that he tore off one arm of his dilapidated coat, and 
both tails, as if seized with preternatural consternation, fell prostrate on 
the floor. During the confusion which ensued, nothing could be heard 
but) — “ fought, bled, and died in the Revolution.” 

‘‘ Order,’’ cried the President; ‘I call gentlemen to order,” vociferated 
Middleton ; and at length quiet was restored. eae 

*<On the evening of that day I propose that these papers be carried into 
the centre of the Common, and at half past nine precisely there be a grand 
conflagration. I have made out an order of exercises, which is as follows. 


I. There will be discharged sixty-five poetical squibs to the moon. 
II. Three hundred and ten Sonnets to the North star. 

Ill. Twenty-seven Apostrophes to the tail of the Great Bear. 

IV. A hundred weight of dry combustible essays. 
V. Ten bushels of superfluous et ceteras. 


The procession will form from the east entry of Massachusetts, and con- 
sist of 


f 
The Purophagoi in complete Uniform. 
II. 
Authors of Almanacs and other important periodicals. 
IIf. 
Editors and printers in general. 
IV. 
Proctors and engine men with appropriate badges. 
Vi 


“OI TIOAKO!.” 


‘** The idea is an extremely good one,” said Amadon, “ and Von Schatz 
will volunteer his services in the way of delivering a suitable address.”’ 

So upon taking a vote of the society it was resolved that the above manner 
of disposing of unaccepted communications be recorded, and the Selectmen 
= the town of Cambridge be called upon and questioned as to its expe- 

iency. 


Juuius Von Scuarz, Secretary. 





